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EDITORIAL. 


Such reports as reach us go to prove that few, if any, 
attacks on library finances, such as are usually frequent in the 
municipal budgetting month of February, have been made this 
year ; and that in spite of the fact that local rates have risen 
to an unprecedented extent throughout the Kingdom. This is 
our general impression, although librarians are somewhat 
reticent upon the matter. Last year we appealed for informa- 
tion as to reductions and retrenchments, but received little 
response ; it appeared that the matter was not sufficiently 
interesting to librarians to make them express their views or 
state their experiences concerning it. Library finance is in 
spite of that a vital matter to us all, and the primary need in 
connexion therewith is accurate information. We therefore 
venture to repeat our request for news of the kind. It will be 
used with discretion. 

* * * 

Although the state of affairs is satisfactory, it is only so to 
a point. As we have continually indicated, the rate-product 
of to-day has an immensely smaller purchasing capacity than 
it had four years ago, and libraries were poor enough then. 
They survive to-day ; they do not, and cannot, expand in any 
way. Consequently, whatever may be the disabilities of the 
time, the immediate need now of libraries is what it has always 
been, the raising or removal of the rate limit. We understand 
that representations to this effect have been or are being made 
to the Government. Perhaps they will not, especially in the 
immediate stress of the time at which we write, receive the 
consideration they might receive at a more propitious hour. 
Nevertheless, it is right that such representations should be 
made, and should be made increasingly. A public service 
which is starved until it is far below the mere level of efficiency 
is both ridiculous and uneconomical. It is a characteristic 
commentary upon British municipal thinking that local 
authorities, which have unwillingly but without serious 
hesitation greatly increased rating in order to keep ordinary 
municipal services efficient, should have hesitated through 
more than sixty years of peace to raise the very modest sum 
that would make libraries so. 

* 

If the war had produced any surprise to a large body of 

people, it is the part that books play in the life of the people. 
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The demands made by the soldiers for ‘“‘ something decent to 
read "’ are amazing to those who have not realized the reliet 
and support afforded by books. Viscount Harberton has 
certainly written one more book to prove that reading 
“lengthens the ears” without improving the understanding 
but perhaps his notion of the improvement of the understanding 
differs from that generally held, and we confess that we find it a 
little difficult to understand the psychological relation of the 
ears to books. Be that as it may, the desire for books has 
become a significant trait in human nature, and it is ex- 
pressing itself everywhere. One need have little serious fear 
for the future of the distributors of good books ; the war has 
taught us that faith. Those who have followed the digests of 
library reports, which are made with the greatest care for 
THE LiBpRARY WoRLD, must have noticed that increased issues 
are recorded almost universally, as are, in some cases, increasing 
numbers of readers. This is the more noteworthy when we 
remember that almost the entire male population between 
18 and 40 is either with the Colours or is so busily engaged at 
home that it has little leisure. It must be admitted that many 
of these increases are not so great as they appear to be, seeing 
that they are increases on last year’s work rather than on 
normal peace-time issues ; but many libraries are recovering 
the latter circulation figures. The dark nights, and the 
reduction in amusements, may account for some part of it, 
but there is also the undoubted truth that books have become 
more and more a human necessity, and people turn to them 
increasingly for help in times of stress. 
* * * 

We have noted from time to time, with interest and 
sympathy, the enviable efforts that the American Library 
Association has made on behalf of libraries for the troops. 
Up to December 28th, 1917, no less than $1,666,799.93 had 
been collected through libraries, the Carnegie Trust and other 
public and private organizations, and the Camp Libraries are 
now in efficient operation. In Public Libraries for February, 
which is a most valuable issue in other ways, there is an 
interesting series of letters on their experiences from the 
librarians of the camps at Bowie, Texas, Devens, Mass., 
Funston, Kan. ; Gordon, Ga.; Grant, Ill. ; and Travis, Texas ; 
and these present a number of unusual facets of library history. 
Each camp seems to have a central library which acts as 
distributing centre for the camp district. Thus Bowie has 
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12,000 volumes, which it divided between the main collection 
and nine stations, including an aviation camp ten miles away, 
and two soldiers’ clubs in the city. Of Camp Gordon we read : 
“The camp library is easily the most impressive building at 
the cantonment, well heated, brilliantly lighted, and com- 
fortably furnished. . . Soldiers will find a carefully chosen 
collection of 3,500 volumes and a considerable number of 
current magazines. They will find an abundance of standard 
literature, scores of ‘ best sellers,’ military works, volumes of 
English and American poetry, primers for foreigners who want 
to learn English, and for Americans who want to learn French ; 
text-books of geometry, physics, chemistry, and even Latin 
for college men who would like to brush up on their classics.” 
This is typical, and it shows that an adequate and practical 
view of its possibilities has been taken by the American Associa- 
tion, which is being pursued in an entirely satisfactory manner. 
* *” * 


A very minor matter in these days, but one of practical 
interest to librarians, seems to have been discussed at the 
last meeting of the Library Association Council. For more 
than a generation advertisements of library vacancies, the 
advertisements of the Library Association classes and exami- 
nations and of similar professional matters, appeared in 
The Atheneum ; the Library Association declared publicly 
that this was the official medium, and invited all library 
authorities to use it. They did, and all library workers 
examined it regularly. Since The Atheneum has ceased to be a 
weekly it has been unsuitable because of the delay a monthly 
publication involves, for the purpose, and we understand that 
at the Council Meeting referred to an attempt was made to 
have some other weekly declared the official medium. We 
did not hear the debate, and so are unable to present the 
arguments which led the Council or the Executive Committee 
(whichever it was) to determine that this was inexpedient. 
Obviously the versified account on another page cannct be 
taken very seriously, but the result is ridiculous enough. It 
is most desirable that such a medium should be chosen, and 
Library Association stupidity should not prevent librarians 
from making the choice. The Spectator seems the most 
widely circulated journal, and the one most in character for 
this purpose ; and, if we may judge by recent advertisements 
in it, this is the opinion of an increasing number of library 
authorities. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE LITERATURE OF 
THE WAR. 


By a Wak BIBLIOGRAPHER. 


HE war had not long been begun before the floodgates of 
literature were opened, and all sorts of ephemeral matter 
began to appear, much of which is now not worth con- 

sidering. Certain official documents, however, will remain of the 
greatest importance. 

Of bibliographical works published in 1914, only one deserves 
mention, viz. :—List of References on Europe and International 
Politics in Relation to the Present Issues, Library of Congress, 
Washington, 1914. I presume every Reference Library possesses 
a copy. If not, it would be a great omission. 

There are really not very many works dealing with the early 
days of the war that one need refer to ; but, of books leading w 
to the war probably the works of André Chéradame are above all 
the most illuminating, at least, in my opinion. I would also like 
specially to mention those of Destrée, Dillon, Yves Guyot, E. 

ovelaque, Gilbert Murray, and that wonderful little treatise, 
The Pentecost of Calamity, by Owen Wister, which must have come 
as a revelation to the American people. 

There are one or two books by the way that are still valuable 
reading, even though all our former ideas are being so quickly 
revolutionised. Such are especially Can Germany Win? by an 
American ; Brailsford’s The War of Steel and Gold ; and Eclipse or 
Empire, by H. B. Gray and Samuel Turner. 

Personal narratives are always on the increase in spite of the 
supposed difficulties of a rigid censorship, and, no doubt, there 
will be an absolute deluge of same after the war, when so many 
who have taken part in the struggle will want to write his or her 
experiences during the Great Conflict. 

Reminiscences, more or less coloured, by journalists, soldiers, 
released prisoners of war, nurses, &c., simply abound, including 
such works as What I Found out in the House of a German Prince, by 
an English governess ; What I Saw in Berlin, &c., by Piermarini ; 
The Diary of an English Resident in France during Twenty-two Weeks 
of War-Time, by Rowland Strong ; and Cohen’s Ruhleben Prison 

amp, ; Mahoney’s Sixteen Months in Four German Prisons, &c., &c. 

Of books by war-correspondents we have had contributions 
by ‘“ Eye-Witness,’’ Philip Gibbs, Granville Fortescue, Beach 
Thomas, Stanley Washburn, P. W. Wile, Geoffrey Young, and 
others. It is a pity we have no real book as yet by the scholarly 
Dr. E. J. Dillon on the Eastern Question, which we shall, however, 
look forward to. What may, however, prove a most important 
and epoch-making book, is announced to appear on or about 
April roth, under the title of The Eclipse of Russia. 
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Probably the experiences of most librarians are similar to 
mine with regard to the numberless enquiries made for “ histories ” 
of the war by all sorts and conditions of people, some of whom 
one might have thought would have known better than to imagine 
that histories in a useful sense could really be written or published 
for some years to come. 

Of course it is true there have appeared, so far, works such as 
those of Conan Doyle, Buchan, The Times History, now in its 
fifteenth volume, Hilaire Belloc’s General Sketch of the European 
War (two volumes up to the battle of the Aisne). 

The American books of Ackerman (Carl W.), Gerard’s My 
Four Years in Germany, Hugh Gibson’s A Diplomatic Diary (pub- 
lished in America under the title, A Journal from our Legation in 
Belgium) ; and Van Dyke’s Fighting for Peace, are worth dipping 
into ; but none of these are exactly histories. Lord Beaverbrook’s 
Canada in Flanders (vols. 1-2, 1916-17), is, perhaps, the only bit of 
true history so far. 

Partial records, however, of certain campaigns, such as From 
Mons to Y pres, by Frederic Coleman ; The Great Push, by P. Macgill ; 
The First Seven Divisions, by Capt. E. W. Hamilton ; not to mention 
accounts of certain regiments, already exist, it is true. 

As regards an Official History of the War—there will be really 
four histories—as stated by Major Daniel, Secretary of the Historical 
Section of the Official History of the War Committee. The Navy 
will be in the hands of Sir Julian Corbett, the military will be 
dealt with by Mr. John Fortescue ; Mr. Archibald Hurd is to tell 
the story of the Mercantile Marine ; and Mr. E. S. Fayle is to discuss 
the effect of the war on trade. There may be some 30 or 40 volumes, 
the first of which will not be issued until after the war. 

A work worth mentioning, of which I have only seen the first 
volume, so far, is entitled A History of Britain during the Great 
War : a Democracy at War, by W. $. Mockenn Knight. It isa vast 
study of economic and social conditions in the country before and 
during the war, and, if ever completed, should prove a very useful 
study for future historians. 

There are a great number of books on the British Empire and 
the War. 

Of nations engaged in the war, as might be expected, Germany 
undoubtedly has been most dealt with by writers, and criticised the 
world over. Books have been published by all the European 
and other countries about her, and from all standpoints—their 
name, in fact, is legion. 

A striking feature, too, is that as strong an indictment of 
their Government as any that exists has been produced by one or 
two Germans themselves. Notable are the two widely known 
J’ accuse (translated from the French in 1915), and Because I ama 

German of Hermann Fernau (Constable, 1916). Then, again, 
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there are writers like Hermann Hesse, Annette Kolb, and Wilhelm 
Herzog, who have tried to instil some better sense into their nation 
in place of the ignorant twaddle poured out by those supposed to be 
their leaders. 

There are now some hundreds of books and official documents 
dealing with German and Austrian atrocities. Important, in 
addition to the Bryce Report, are Raoul Narsy’s Le Supplice de 
Louvain, The Horrors of Wittenberg, Pierre Loti’s The Tratl of the 
Barbarians, A. J. Toynbee’s The German Terror in France, and The 
German Terror in Belgium, J. Cathcart Watson’s The Beast; but 
that containing the most horrible details is Reiss’s Report upon 
the atrocities committed by the Austro-Hungarian Army during 
the first invasion of Serbia. The illustrations to this book are more 
gruesome than in any other I have seen. 

Dealing with the other countries, most of the works on ill- 
fated martyred Belgium have to do with the violation of her 
neutrality. Sarolea, Mares, Verhaeren, and Waxweiler are chief 
among the authors whose names will always be remembered. 
There are a number of items recently published relating to the 
deportation of workmen (not to mention women and children) 
to Germany. 

Amongst the works as to Italy’s share in the great struggle 
are books dealing with such questions as the Adriatic, the Trentino, 
and Trieste, the Triple Alliance, the Pope and the War, including 
the Pope’s Note to the belligerents. 

The Bohemian National Alliance have issued a number of 
pamphlets on Bohemia and the war. So too have the Jugo-Slavs, 
the Czechs, and the Poles. Ukrainia—that bone of contention— 
has quite a huge literature to herself, mostly in German and Russian. 

Of Russia, unfortunately, 1 am unable to give any authentic 
details as to their output at present. 

Neutral nations such as Scandinavia, Switzerland, and Spain, 
have all produced many works all more or less interesting, though 
few are of great importance. They mostly treat on subjects such as 
the social and economic conditions of the world during and after the 
war, and the violation of international treaties (sic.). 

On the other hand, Holland, as might be expected, has brought 
out much of great value for future historians, especially in the way 
of Government papers. 

Of course, most of the American war literature was written 
before America’s entry into the conflict. A good deal is on America’s 
preparedness. Later works deal with the causes why America 
entered the war, including President Wilson’s war address to 
Congress, April 2nd, 1917. America is publishing a very large 
number of manuals on military training, and other books for the 
American soldier. 
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Of late, not a little has been written on the Navy, and its 
great part both in the blockade and in other directions, published 
both on this side and in America. The first really complete work 
of the war by sea to appear in this country will be Archibald Hurd’s 
The British Fleet in the Great War. It will contain a succinct and 
rapid narrative of novel events from 1914 to 1917, followed by 
careful considerations of the problems of sea-power, the blockade, 
Battle of Jutland, and the legitimate and illegitimate use of the 
submarine, also the claim of Germany that she is fighting for “ the 
freedom of the seas.” 

Similarly, there are not a few narrative experiences written 
by some of our brave flying corps men, some of which are especially 
interesting. 

We had at least thirty books on the late Irish rebellion, and 
now there are already known to me over twenty works dealing 
with the Russian Revolution that have been published in Great 
Britain, America, France, and Italy. 

(To be continued.) 


TRADE UNIONISM AND LIBRARY 


WORKERS. 
By B. Marjorie Peacock, Wallasey Public Libraries. 


HE article in February’s Lisrary Wor.Lp, from which we 
have borrowed the title, was read by us with particular 
interest. We had already commenced an article protesting 

that the Library Assistants’ Association should wake up to its 
possibilities as an offensive and defensive force on behalf of its 
members ; or that it should be superseded in its position as library 
“trade union”’ by a new association. 

We do not desire to see library workers as a unit become a part 
of the National Union of Clerks, although we cannot agree with the 
views expressed by the writer as to ‘ professional recognition.” 
A person’s “ claims to professional recognition ’’ do not stand or fall 
by his action in allying himself with or dissociating himself from 
any other section of the working class. He belongs to a profession 
or he does not. If the National Union of Transport Workers were 
to condescend to extend membership to, say, a ship’s doctor, he 
would not therefore forfeit his right to be considered a member of 
the medical profession ; nor yet might he aspire to complete identifica- 
tion, in a professional sense, with the remaining members of his union. 

To revert to the library worker : we require a union of our own. 

The Library Assistants’ Association has been zealous in pro- 
moting social and professional intercourse between its members. 
It has been instrumental in bringing about social gatherings ; and 
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through the hospitality of its journal, and by the reading of papers 
and the encouragement of discussions, it has fostered an interest in 
library technics. It has even made a few feeble protests against the 
prevailing working hours and salaries of library assistants. This, 
surely, is its more legitimate function. The Library Association 
and the existing library publications already attended to the 
promotion of social intercourse and of interest in library technics. 
The real business of the L.A.A. and that, we think, which its 
members have a right to expect, is to look after the welfare of the 
workers as distinguished from the welfare of the profession (although 
to a certain extent they are inter-dependent). But the general 
apathy of the L.A.A. is shocking. It must wake up or it will be 
left behind. It will not die a violent death, but it will find itself 
superseded and will gradually cease to exist. Nor will it be the 
first library society to decay through non-effectiveness. 

We require a constructive offensive policy. Wages are low ; 
hours are long ; the future is uncertain. It is the function of a 
Union of Library Workers to remedy this. To make it absolutely 
clear that it is only by the goodwill of those who are actually 
engaged in the work that the Library Movement can progress. 
We use the word goodwill to express the will to work efficiently, 
and the will to become capable of working efficiently. 

This leads to a consideration of professional training. We 
disagree with the previous contributor when he says, “ [the higher 
posts] belong naturally and justly to men and women who by 
discipline and preparation have proved their professional ability.” 
If he will substitute the word efficiency for those we have italicised, 
we will find ourselves in agreement. The two expressions are not 
interchangeable. Discipline and preparation do not imply 
efficiency ; neither does efficiency necessarily entail discipline or 
SS The main thing is that the ability must be present. 

esumably, there are several quite good librarians who are in- 
capable of securing the recognised certificates, and several who 
possess the genius which can dispense with preparation. 

In formulating a constructive policy for a union of library 
workers, care should be taken that its scheme of action includes as 
a first and immediate step the definition of library work into its 
various sections and their grading. But it should owe no allegiance 
(officially) to the Library Association Examinations. Ability is 
independent of certificates ; and it is only the question of efficiency 
which matters. A clear distinction would be drawn between 
assistant librarians (technical workers) and library assistants 
(non-technical workers). This does not claim superiority for 
one class or the other: it merely preserves a natural distinction. 
The various sections of work should then be graded as to their 
relative importance and difficulty, and the relative fatigue, &c., 
which they entail to the worker. 
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It would be the task of the union to decide a uniform minimum 
rate of salary and a uniform maximum working day for each grade 
of work. 

It becomes clear that a union of library workers must not 
be confined to assistants only : it must include chief librarians also. 
The standard of wages among the latter is so low that it is imperative, 
even from the assistants’ point of view, that it should be raised. 
Otherwise it would militate against the demands of those holding 
inferior positions. 

The conditions of library work at the present time may be 

in a vicious circle :—Low WacGEs: INEFFICIENCY. 

The circle must be broken at both points simultaneously. 
It would be the function of a union on the one hand to demand a 
higher rate of remuneration and a shorter working day, and on the 
other hand to freeze out inefficiency among the employees by 
arranging that the benefits of union action should be felt only by 
those who, in their respective grades of library work, were efficient, 
The long working hours imposed in some places are among the 
greatest hindrances to efficiency in library work. There is no doubt 
that present conditions do not attract many of the brightest 
intelligences ; they can make more remunerative and comfortable 
use of their time elsewhere. 

Having decided upon a plan of campaign, so to speak, the 
next consideration is the method of “attack.’’ The most obvious 
weapon is the general strike. But, as the previous contributor has 
pointed out, strikes are only effective when the services of the 
strikers are indispensable. The imperative course, then, is affilia- 
tion with the Trades Union Congress, so that the co-operation of 
those engaged in work more vital to the community can be secured. 
Thus the municipalities may be persuaded to unbutton their 
pockets and open their ears too. 


NOTES BY A PROVINCIAL LIBRARIAN, 


ie remove a possible misconception I may say that I quite 
agree with the editor of THE Liprary Wor~pD and Sir 

Edward Clarke as to the best period in a ‘man’s life for 
work that tells. I should like also to say that I know Sapper 
Chambers only as a name, and further that I was not a candidate 
for the Camberwell appointment. At the same time, whilst the 
“not exceeding 40 years’’ in pre-war conditions may have been 
justifiable though seemingly hard to some likely candidates, I feel 
very strongly that library appointments should come into line with 
others, and candidates of military age and fitness should be ruled 
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out. Librarians with driving power enough to re-organise Camber- 
well should be able without much effort to drive themselves out of 
girls’ jobs in the army into some stiffer proposition. In addition 
to the case of Mr. Jast, there were Lord Kitchener and Mr. Lloyd 
George, both over 40. 


Week by week I see the pleasing record in The Municipal 
Journal of the recognition by municipal authorities of the valuable 
services rendered by their chief officials, town clerks, engineers, 
accountants, and others have additions to their salaries varying 
from {100 to {500 a year. This is very grateful and comforting, 
no doubt, but with the exception of Brighton, I do not remember 
any record of a librarian receiving a decent increase. Probably 
one reason is that with the miserable salaries paid the increase is 
proportionate to the salary, and is too paltry for The Municipal 
Journal’s notice. 


The Director of Food Economy discovered just before the 
curtain fell that Public Libraries did exist. Happy thought. 
The thousands of tons of printed matter could now be nicely packed 
and sent by “ first passenger train ” to these libraries, the anchors 
also could be cleared from the home of lost causes. I know one 
municipal waste paper depot that welcomed the extra 5 to 10 cwt. 
of paper. The official mind is certainly alive to the existence of 
Public Libraries. I have just heard of another West London library 
being converted into a Food Office. It is getting late, but perhaps 
not too late to suggest that the Library Association should officially 
enter a strong protest against these outrages on the intellectual life 
of the nation. If ministers and their minions are to be allowed to 
close libraries whenever they want extra office accommodation, 
we can only regard the official lamentation over the destruction of 
the Louvain library as humbug and hypocrisy. I wonder the 
Carnegie Trustees have done nothing in the matter, for in many 
cases there has been a breach in an honourable understanding. 


Other minds keenly alive to the Public Library are the religious 
zealot and the publisher of ‘‘ dud” directories. In the case of the 
former, the two or three active members of a small and obscure 
sect generally adopt the following plan. A book not worth house 
room is recommended for purchase by two or three people, and if 
rejected is subsequently presented. When this stratagem succeeds, 
we next see advertised in the local papers a service to be held in the 
Lordlovians Hall with a reference to the book, The Christian World 
Awry “in the Free Library.” This method of propaganda seems 
to be regularly practised by a certain sect, and a blind official eye is 
turned to it, but no excuse would serve a librarian who allowed, say, 
the Secularist Society to exploit a public library in such a way. 
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The Christian Scientists are now very much alive to the 
possibilities of the Public Library. They offer to present The 
Christian Science Monitor. This newspaper is well edited and 
well got up, but as it arrives from Mrs. Eddy’s spiritual home once 
a week about 14 days’ old and the donor wants the six issues 
displayed, we can well imagine what a changed library world we 
soon should have if we let them all come. I well remember one 
provincial library a few years ago paying for no less than 18 sectarian 
periodicals and the spirited fight the newly-appointed librarian 
had to wage with the old gang. The representatives of two sects 
made a brave show of impartiality by declaring their readiness 
to have all sects and phases of thought represented, so the librarian 
offered to submit a representative list at next meeting. The list 
was found to contain journals representing Theosophists, Roman 
Catholics, Jews, Quakers, Swedenborgians, Unitarians, and Free- 
thinkers, and as there were adherents of all these bodies in the 
town, the whole-hoggers found their position to be untenable. 
We all know the presentation trade directory. Badly printed 
on bad paper, misleading and utterly worthless, and a tawdry 
object generally, it is too often placed with directories of repute. 
If librarians wrote a polite note declining such gifts and at the same 
time offered to return the book if cost of postage was received 
within seven days, the directory Othellos’ occupation would soon 


be gone. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


(This interesting contribution, which reached us without elucidatory 
comment, puzzled us somewhat at first. It seems that at a recent Library 
Association Council Meeting an effort was made to pass a motion urging 
library authorities to use a recognized journal as the medium for advertise- 
ments of library vacancies. A year or two ago the Council recommended 
The Atheneum and Notes and Queries, but these are now monthly journals, 
and are not convenient. It seems that the Council has found some mysterious 
objections to recommending any other journal, if we may judge from what 


follows. ]} 
Scene : The Council Chamber of a very Professional Society. 


Councillor TALKEs : 
Most potent, grave, and reverend Seigniors, 
I pray you, since ambition leads our youth, 
Including me, to have desire of news 
To our advancement, that this court declare 
The Atheneum null and void because 
But once a moon it comes and not as erst 
Each seven-night ; and, thus, advertisements, 
Proclaiming what the vulgar herd call ‘‘ jobs,” 
Are hard to come at, being scattered forth 
Through multitudinous journals. Therefore ye 
Forthwith proclaim some other journal meet 
For all men in Authority to print 
And publish forth the vacant jobs. 
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Councillor WALKSIE : 


Sir, Sir, 
With due and dazzling sense of the import 
Of each and every utterance of mine— 
Being as all men know your chiefest Scribe, 
Who therefore weigheth words before he speak, 
Lest in the hands of caitiffs such as his 
Who spake just now, he play unwittingly,— 
{ do declare your secret Councillors 
Met yesterday and meditated this 
Insane proposal with most prudent heed 
And brows in knots from most intensest thought, 
Weighing the when and why ; and thus they said : 
** Why should we give our sovereign sanction thus 
To any journal? Are advertisements 
The sum of life? Are they not merely snares 
Alluring youth to seek for more reward o=_ 
Than their intelligence deserveth ? If 
We say The Times, Spectator, or The Nation 
Shall be a medium, will that not bring 
More wealth unhallowed to the Northcliffe purse, 
Or unto Strachey or the other chap, 
Who scourges recreant authors every week ? 
Or thus proclaim our stern, chaste dignity 
The slave of this or that politic group, 
And so bring down our puissance ?—-for what ? 
That some librarians, or younger men, 
May be advanced ?”’ Believe, me, reverend Sir, 
It is not to be dreamed that we exist 
Merely for those who toil in libraries ; 
We have far graver objects, known to us,— 
So great they are—but faintly, and to others, 
Perchance, in no-wise. So, Sir, I 
In most perspicuous terms do counsel you 
Do nothing in this matter, and sustain 
Tradition in material affairs. 


Councillor Jaw: 


I seek enlightenment. The sharp reproach 

— uttered touched me nearly ; but forsooth 
ull innocent I find that great review 

Wherefrom I choose my more important books— 

The Literary Supplement : and that 

I move and advocate to be announced 

A fitting place for such advertisement. 


Councillor TALKES: 


It is my fair delight to second that. 


Councillor Boss : 


Since it is still my nature to object 

To everything the seconder can say 

Of heaven or earth, for reasons excellent ; 
Such as, I like him not, he grows too large 
Within his own esteem—wants sitting on, 
As is the common phrase, I move that we 
Maintain tradition and do nothing. Why, 

I knew not that The Atheneum now 
Appeared but monthly, but it matters not ; 
Such trivial knowledge cannot weigh with us 
Wherefore I move that nothing shall be done. 
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Councillor BonEs : 
I have grown old in service of our cause, 
And grey the locks about my brow and thin 
Upon my intellectual dome—the meed 
Of patient labour after higher things. 
Therefore, for these sufficient reasons, I 
Urge also earnestly that naught be done. 


Chairman: Well, let me take the vote. 
Councillor Jaw : What vote is that ? 
Chairman: Ask not; sufficient that I take a vote. 
[Vote is taken, and it is declared that the opponents of the 
motion have lost.) 

Councillor HEATHEN : 

I rise, a man of few ene words, 

To name again the great Spectator : this 

I move to be our advertising source. 
Councillor Foot : 

I do support such liquid eloquence. 
Chairman : 


Now let us vote,—Good Walksie, count the hands. 
‘Vote is taken, and the motion is declared defeated.] 

Councillor Jaw : 

Now do I move the noble supplement 

The Times on every Thursday morn puts forth. 


Councillor TALKES : 
I give my voluble support to that. 
Chairman : 


Now let us vote,—Good Walksie, count a. 

(Vote is taken, and the motion is declared defeated.) 
Chairman : 
At last we breathe again in purer air, 

The issue settled clearly. Let’s proceed 
To further business. 
Councillor TALKES ; But, Sir, I beg 
You tell us of the import of these votes ; 
As each defeated each, doth nothing stand, 
Or what is what, or how, and if, and why ? 
Chairman : 
Resume your seat, nor utter useless breath ; 
I cannot enter into matters which 
Exceed all precedent—astonishment 
And sheer amaze are mine that one should dare 
In this great presence to require of me 
The meaning of the things we do. Have done !|— 
And now to other matters of our state. 
[Preceeds to next item, and the Councillors debate it with 
@ satisfied feeling that they have cleared up a very delicate 
matter.) R.J. 


The National War Aims Committee has published a pamphlet 
containing Prince Lichnowsky’s Disclosures under the title of 
‘“‘Guilty,”’ and librarians are requested to apply for copies for free 
distribution from Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son, 186, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


DEAR ERATOSTHENES, 
A CONFERENCE ? 

I suppose we ought to hold a Conference this year. All the 
arguments that justified one last year will apply this ; but it is 
just possible that the difficulties may be even greater. Limited 
train services, ration cards, curfews, and other arrangements of 
Dora the undivine, may make it a task almost Promethean to get 
together a Conference. 

However that may be, I hope the Executive Committee—or 
whatever committee is appropriate—of the Library Association 
is at work on the matter already. Last year the most important 
gathering we have ever had was seriously jeopardised, even if it 
were not robbed of much of its effectiveness, by procrastination ; 
due, I am told, to the number of committees or persons who wanted 
to put their meddling fingers into the programme pie. In his notes 
on the Conference, Mr. Tedder acknowledged the secretarial work 
in that connexion of Mr. Doubleday, Mr. Pacy, and Mr. Berwick 
Sayers. Good heavens! Three secretaries to run a Conference 
when any one of these gentlemen could have managed single- 
handed! It is too much to hope that much saner, swifter methods 
will be adopted, but an improvement upon this is surely not beyond 
the powers of even the Library Association. A meeting held at 
the beginning of October, the programme for which is not com- 
pleted by July is foredoomed to failure, comparative or absolute. 
I hope Mr. Pacy will take note, and harry the proper team in a 
manner worthy of the occasion. 


DR. MELVILLE DEWEY TAKES MEDICINE. 
Baulked again, Eratosthenes! Your letter to Miss Marvin 
protesting against her advocacy of “no fiction during the war,” 
will fall on ears probably deaf. For has not the great Dewey 
supported her (in his comic-opera pidgin’ English) in Febru 
Public Libraries. Here is his letter, for the spelling of which 
apologise to printers accustomed to the recognizable tongues of the 
world :— 
“ Cornelia Marvin’s slogan—‘ No new fiction during the war ’—to me 
is wise. Sum wil insist that we need sumthing to take our minds off 
from the danjer and los of the world’s greatest catastrofe. I grant this, 
but the old fiction wil do just as wel ; in fact most readers wud never know 
it was old if they did not examin the imprint. Even if they had a chans 
to read the story yearz ago, it wud stil rest them just as much to read it 
agen as tho it were wet from the pres. 
“I take this medicine myself and am prescribing only what I find 
good. Metvit Dewey.” 
There is some good sense in this when you have translated it ; 
but, with you, I hold that it is fundamentally wrong-headed. A 
library has no right whatever to exclude a fine form of literature 
because it is mew, and that is the whole argument. A new novel 
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may be the finest work of the year in the book world, and the 
librarian who refuses to provide it because he assumes the impudent 
position of censor of what people shall read, brings our work into 
contempt. It is not selection that I object to—that is the librarian’s 
duty—but the refusal to consider a whole class of literature on 
grounds utterly inadequate. It is hopeless to expect Dr. Dewey 
to return to respectable English. American should be a recogniz- 
able dialect of our own language at any rate, but this spelling is 
intolerable ; 7.e., “‘wud” hasn’t the remotest resemblance to 
“would,” which in English is pronounced “ wood,’—with an 
Italian “ u ”’ sound if Dr. Dewey likes, but with nothing whatever of 
the English “‘u”’ about it. This simplified spelling is in my view 
the appalling failure of Dr. Dewey’s otherwise great life. 
PAPER AND APOLOGIES. 

In any case our fiction must come down, whether I like it or 
not. The net book system applied to the modern novel is no doubt 
justifiable in the eyes of the publishers who are not philanthropists ; 
but it is outrageous to expect the public to pay this exorbitant 
figure for the stuff that ninety per cent. of our authors provide. 
At least it seems so, until one remembers that many a man pays a 
half-guinea willingly for a seat in some popular theatre ; but we 
think regretfully that the masterpieces of French fiction can be had 
at three francs fifty in peace time, and at four-fifty now. Why 
doesn’t the English book trade imitate the French in this? The net 
price of novels means that we can buy only a few of them now, 
and so our fiction issues must decrease, if not in the way that we 
intended. 

Then there is the paper of to-day or the positive appalling 
compound which goes by that name. Mr. John Lane, whose books 
as a rule have been quite good in this particular, has broken all 
paper records with that on which The Red Planet is written. True, 
he apologizes for it, and demonstrates clearly that he is the victim 
of circumstances, but even thus he is not justified in issuing any 
book on that drab brownish mass of corruption in which this book 
appears. I am sorry for Mr. Lane; it must have been painful 
to put his honoured name on such a physical horror. Other 
books are appearing in paper almost equally undesirable and 
mortal, and so we must expect drastic mortality in our fiction 
departments, and that soon. 


HOW MANY LIBRARIES HAVE THEM ? 

I often learn, or gain emphasis, of things by reading the 
American journals—which are, I admit a weakness of mine— 
a practice I often detect in yourself, my friend. A wise one, too, 
for such journals as The Library Journal are largely the work of 
people who spend their whole time as library reporters, and they 
have the proverbial powers of observation of the onlooker, together 
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with an enviable impartial detachment. Thus I learn, or re-learn, 
that ‘in Great Britain there has been, since the beginning of the 
war, a great revival of interest in the study of Russian. Over 55 
per cent. of the universities and colleges of England have established 
courses in Russian, and in Scotland four higher institutions and 
18 continuation centres have courses in Russian attended by 560 
students.” So far, so good ; but how many libraries have seen the 
point as it affects them. Of course we all have a fair selection of 
translations of the Russian classic novelists ; but although I see and 
read many British library bulletins and special lists, I have failed 
to notice many entries of books on the study and reading of the 
original language. No doubt many have them, but I want to urge 
the necessity of special provision in this direction. The chaos 
of the present ought not to blind us to the immense possibilities, 
commercial and cultural, of future intercourse with Russia; and it 
would be a distinctly national service if librarians did what they 
could to promote it. The university presses, Bondar and others, 
are issuing eminently useful works of this description. How 
many are buying them? Now I think of it, how many of the great 
Russian authors are on our lists at all? Here is a list of those who 
form, according to Mr. Victor S. Yarros, ‘‘ a galaxy ’"—the spelling 
is his :—Tourgenieff, Gogol, Goncharoff, Pisemsky, Ostrovsky, 
Dostoievsky, Tolstoy, Michailowsky, Korolenko, Krestovsky, 
Uspiensky, Zlatovratski, Pomialovsky, and Engelhardt. Then 
how many of us possess ANY works of the following :—Nekrasoff, 
Tcherniskevsky, ‘‘ the author of the epoch-making novel, What is 
to be done? Saltikoff, Mordovtseff, Herzen, and Leon Trotzky ? 
The last writes a work on The Russian Revolution of 1917. It 
ought to be interesting. Anyway, here is a field of authors and of 
work which English librarians might well re-survey. 


USEFUL WORK. 

Mr. Charles Riddle, the Librarian of Bournemouth, who has 
given several useful men to libraries, found himself a year ago 
without a single assistant over sixteen years of age. Nor could 
he fill the places of his soldier-assistants, other than temporarily ; 
and he did not adopt that method. To run five busy libraries with 
the staff he had was a formidable problem, but he resolved to solve 
it, and set about training his lads. Since then he has had personal 
classes in literature, cataloguing, classification, and routine, all 
carefully graded to the stage of education reached by the boys ; 
and recently he submitted them to a careful examination. I have 
seen the questions and answers, and they show that Mr. Riddle 
has succeeded in infusing a keen and intelligent interest in library 
work into at least six promising lads. Other librarians hold, or 
encourage the holding of classes, but do you know of any other who 
has taken on quite so radical a training work as this ? 
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OUT THERE—— 

I write painfully, because my main thoughts, and yours, too, 
I fancy, are far away from libraries. The great German aggression 
is at its climax on the Western Front, and one has a cold feeling 
at heart as one thinks of one’s library friends who are out there. We 
know how finely they have translated the message of the book into 
that of the gun, and we are not fearful of their bravery. We only 
fear that we may have lost many of them in the terrible struggle 
of the last few days; but we can only offer our deepest 
sympathy to them in this supreme hour, and not be ashamed to 
join in the prayers and hopes of all England for their safety and 


victory. 
CALLIMACHUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions o 
the writers of “‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.” 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Major Sir Freperic G. Kenyon, C.B., the principal librarian 
and director of the British Museum, has been gazetted as temporary 
lieutenant-colonel while specially employed under the Directorate 
of Graves Registration and Enquiries Department. 

Dr. BERNARD O’Connor, a barrister-at-law, has been appointed 
temporary librarian of Gray’s Inn at a salary of {150 yearly. 

Lance-Corporal G. GREGORY, assistant in the Woolwich 
Public Libraries, is to be congratulated on winning the D.C.M. 

2nd Lieut. Denis C. Jones (7th Royal Warwickshire Regiment), 
Coventry Public Libraries, was wounded at the battle of the Scarpe 
and Oise. 

We regret to record the death of Mr. J. W. KNAPMAN, who for 
the last fifty-two years has been librarian of the Pharmaceutical 
Society. He had fostered the growth of the library from very small 
beginnings to its present position as one of the finest collections in 
the world on pharmacy and the allied sciences. He will be remem- 
bered long as one of the most quiet, genial and cultured of the older 
members of the Library Association ; in fact, he was amongst those 
who may be called its founders ; and for many years past he has 
been Honorary Auditor of the Association, and has acted as scruti- 
neer at the annual Council elections. He attended his library 
regularly until within a few days of his death. The profession is 
distinctly the poorer by his death. 

Mr. W. Hildon BAGGuLEY, librarian of the G.W.R. Institution, 
a has been appointed chief librarian of the Hull Public 

raries. 
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NOTES. 


At Aberdeen owing to the rise in the price of commodities the 
library estimates show a deficiency of {199. The Finance Sub- 
Committee considered three alternative policies. One was to cut 
somewhat into the book supply, but as books are the essential part 
of the library this was rejected ; another possible course was to 
curtail the supplies of newspapers and periodicals to military 
hospitals, but this was also rejected, and finally the Sub-Committee 
recommend the closing of the Castle Street Branch Reading Room. 
As this room is visited by 100,000 readers in a normal year, the 
inadequacy of the penny rate in Aberdeen is surely now made 
manifest 


Library assistants elsewhere, who received from 7s. to 15s. 
war bonus per week, will read with interest that ‘‘ The Sub- 
Committee had under consideration also the annual revision of 
salaries of the library staff, but it was agreed that in present circum- 
stances, and in view of the recent increase in the war bonus from 
Is. to 2s. 6d. per week to all assistants, it was not possible to make 
increases at present.’’ Hitherto we thought ‘‘ Scottish meanness ” 
to be a myth, but this is the worst example of meanness we remember 
ever to have encountered. 


Arising out of the provisional offer from the Carnegie Trustees 
of a grant of {10,500 for the provision of two branch libraries and 
towards the cost of a new Central Library, the Huddersfield Borough 
Council had before them at their last meeting a resolution, which 
was confirmed, that as a memorial to the brave men of the Borough 
who have offered and many of them given their lives for their 
country, a new Public Library be erected as soon as possible after 
the war, and that provision be made in association therewith for an 
art gallery and museum. It is suggested that if possible a room in 
some portion of the building be set apart for the special purpose 
of a Roll of Honour for the district. 


The following very interesting and significant comments upon 
the Annual Report of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust were 
made by the Manchester Guardian :— 

The Carnegie Trust in its annual report expresses the opinion that the 
greatest barrier to the progress of what it calls the public library movement 
is the limitation of rate aid. If what is meant by the public library movement 
is the multiplication of library buildings the observation is no doubt true. 
But if what is in the mind of the writers is the usefulness of libraries and their 
power to give the pleasures of the mind, the chief obstacle surely is rather the 
absence of guidance in the use of books. It is emphatically not true that there 
is too little reading nowadays, for nearly everyone reads more than is good 
for him. With many people reading is a drug, a form of self-indulgence 
which is a kill-thought and converts their minds into a mere kinema screen 
for other people’s thoughts and actions. It is time that we got past the old 
idea of mere reading, in and for its own sake, as a virtue. What is needed 
much more than increased consumption of printers’ type is the critical habit 
of mind, and that depends not so much on the quantity of books that are 
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read as on their quality, and even more on the way in which they are read. 
That is why old-fashioned people who read nothing but their Bibles often had 
a keener sense of literary expression than our modern literary omnivorians, 
and why the peasant who is not an animal nearly always talks better than the 
bookish man. The right use of public libraries depends not on buildings 
but on the schools where reading is taught and on the librarians. Librarians 
ought not to be bookworms but men of advanced liberal education, and even 
what are sometimes called “‘ men of the world.’’ They ought to be consulting 
experts in things of the mind. In other words, the real obstacle is the com- 
paratively low salaries that are paid to librarians, for it must be all but true 
that the worst public library buildings in the world cost more to maintain 
than the best librarian. It is another example of our modern exaltation 
of matter over mind, and that protruded into a department of learning which 
is a long-continued demonstration of the supremacy of mind over matter. 
Not that our ideal librarian should be a censor. There is much grace in 
wandering round a library choosing for oneself, and if only it were practicable 
the system of free public access to bookshelves is ideally the t. But 
at present the only wandering permitted in a library is through the catalogue, 
and not one person in a thousand has any idea of how to use a catalogue. 


Mr. GEORGE JONES, the librarian of Openshaw Branch Library, 
Manchester, has been transferred to the Longsight Branch, and has 
been the subject of an interesting testimonial from the readers, 
This took the form of a gold watch and an illuminated address 
which were presented at a meeting, presided over by the Rector of 
Openshaw, the Rev. T. R. Pennington, M.A., on 28th March. The 
address, which, with the watch, was handed to Mr. Jones by Mr. 
James Saxon, expresses keen regret at the loss of the presence 
of the librarian, satisfaction with his 23} years of faithful service, 
and his lively interest in literary, social and religious movements, 
and offers him heartiest good wishes for success in his new sphere. 
The staff at the Openshaw Library had previously presented Mr. 
Jones with a beautiful mounted example of a “ spade ace ”’ guinea. 


REVIEWS. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 
BaropA CENTRAL LipRARY. Bulletin No. 13, December, 1917. 

List of Additions. 80 pp. 

Annotated books about the war; and other additions arranged by a 
classification which is peculiar to this energetic Indian Library. 
Croypon Pusiic Lipraries. Readers’ Index., v. 20, No. 2, 

March and April, 1918. 

The features of this issue are a list of Government publications recently 
received, from a note to which we learn that bulletins of such publications 
are posted regularly in the Libraries, and that the publications themselves 
are filed for one year, but that those of permanent value are retained indefi- 
nitely ; a list for allotment holders ; an annotated list of the works by, and 
edited by, Francis Bond, who was a Croydon resident ; and the usual anno- 
tated list of recent war books, and of general additions. Both the magazine 
and news room appear to have been commandeered by the local Food Ccntrol 
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Committee, and the magazines and newspapers have been accommodated 
in the reference and lecture rooms respectively. The issues have increased 
during December, 1917— January, 1918, to 88,227 by 7,118 ; and the borrowers’ 
tickets numbered 25,189, the largest number on record. 


CroypDon Pustic Lipraries. Roll of Honour: List of the Fallen 
and Missing. Second Provisional List, royal 8vo. 

This double-columned closely-printed list records the names of Croy- 
donians who have given their lives in the War, and covers the first three-and- 
a-half years of the great catastrophe. We noted the first provisional list 
in a recent issue. 

Dutt, Newton M. The Baroda Library System: A Paper read at 
the First All-India Conference of Librarians held at Lahore, in 
January, 1918. 

During his travels H.H. the Maharaja Gaekwar was much impressed by 
the advantages of public libraries as he saw them working in Europe and in the 
United States, and determined to bestow similar benefits upon his own 
subjects. He began wisely by appointing a highly-qualified American 
librarian, Mr. William Allanson Borden, who during a three years’ tenure of 
office planned and set on foot a system of aided libraries throughout the 
Maharaja's country, including a fine central library on the open access method 
at Baroda, “ free to all persons, young and old, rich and poor, irrespective of 
caste or creed.”” The libraries are entirely state-supported, the aggregate 
stock is 318,849 volumes, and the issue 270,363 to 50,000 readers. The 
staff, of which Mr. J. S. Kudalkar, M.A., is head, consists of 58 persons of 
whom 12 are librarians, and chcsen officers are sent abroad to study ; Mr. 
Kudalkar, himself, who was assistant to Mr. Borden, spent fifteen months in 
foreign library study. The central library is organized on generous lines and 
comprises lending and reference, news, reading, Sanscrit and manuscript, and 
ladies’ reading rooms and a children’s play room—the last being a special 
idea cf the Maharaja based upon his American impressions—besides the 
general office. The reading room contains 250 periodica's, and the central 
library book stock is 59,506 printed bocks and 5,585 manuscripts, the gift 
cf the Prince, ‘‘ who in 1910 handed over his fine library of 20,000 volumes.” 
The Maharaja is also a keen reader and book-lover, and the works which are 
purchased for his own reading find their way to the library. Moreover 
the Maharaja now shares the use of the central library with the humblest of 
his subjects. All publications of the Baroda State are also received. 

The classification, which is said to combine the best features of the 
Expansive and Decimal systems, was devised by Mr. Borden. It consists of 
26 classes with alphabetical initials, which are divided decimally ; and a 
numerical author mark, resembling the Merril number, is also used. This 
system has been translated and modified for Gujarati, Marathi and Sanscrit. 
Card charging of the usual type is used. The issue during 1916-17 was 
52,768. Printed catalogues for the Gujarati and Marathi books have been 
issued or are in the press. The current cataloguing is done through the 
** Bulletin ""—a number of which we notice this month—and there is a card 
catalogue. The children’s section contains 2,000 English volumes and 
circulated 3,600 last year. 

The travelling library section has 13,950 books which are sent in boxes 
to remote villages, and to factories and workshops, and are lent to other 
libraries to supplement their stock, and are changed every two or three months, 
the department paying all expenses. Local free public libraries which 
collect 50,300, or 700 rupees, receive an equivalent sum from the department, 
and the same amount from the district board, and grants of books are made 
in addition. ‘‘ The assistant curator and his librarians tour in the districts 
inspecting these libraries and giving cinema shows to the people. A cinema 

operator is retained on the staff.” 


: 
‘ 
1 
‘ 
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t the activities instituted by Mr. Borden is a library school, 
and classes are held, and librarians in charge of aided libraries undergo a 
thorough technical course ; suitable apprentices are given gratuitous instruc- 
tion 


In 1912, with the encouragement of the Maharaja, The Library Miscellany, 
an illustrated quarterly, the first and only journal devoted to library work in 
India, was issued. We have commented in earlier issues on this interesting 
publication. 

We have analysed Mr. Dutt’s paper at some length, as we believe that 
it will be thoroughly interesting to British librarians. We felicitate Baroda 
on its liberal minded and generous ruler, and we should like Mr. Kudalkar 
and Mr. Dutt (who, by the way, is State Librarian and Reader to His Highness) 
and our other cc lleagues in Baroda to know with what sympathy and interest 
we follow their excellent work. Few institutions are of happier augury for 
the Indian Empire. 


HUDDERSFIELD PuBLic Liprary. I., List of Books on Chemistry 
and Chemical Technology, 32 pp. ; 2, List of Books on Textiles 
and Textile Manufactures, 8 pp; 3, List of Books on Dyeing, 


Bleaching, Sizeing, Gc. 4 pp. 

Classified and annotated lists, reprinted from the columns of the Hudders- 
field Examiner. The work is well done, and is distinctly appropriate and 
useful at the present time. We do not recognize the classification, but it is 
serviceable and minute. Mr. F. C. Cole is to be congratulated both upon his 
own work and upon the hospitality afforded to his lists by the newspaper 
mentioned. Publicity on so generous a scale is not always given to aeney 
matters, however important, by editors of local newspapers. 


MANCHESTER (City). 64th and 65th Annual Reports of the Libraries 

Committee, 1915-16 ; 1916-17. 

This is an excerpt from the proceedings of the Manchester City Council, 
and is not, therefore, equipped with the usual tables, but is cut down to 
essential matters. 

Chief Librarian : CHARLES W. Sutton, M.A. 1015-16.—Stcck : Lending, 
260,566 ; reference, 192,304. Issues: * ending 2,470,497 ; reference, 361,379 
1916-17.—Stock : Lending, 260,231 ; 1 2rence, 194,386. Issues: Lending, 
2,219,054 ; reference, 298,371. 

Great activity and several developments are recorded. At the outset 
the Committee calls attention to the fact that it has occupied as a tempr rary 
reference library the expansive “‘ cab shelter’ cn the Piccadilly site fcr five 
years, and now is faced with the difficulty of accommodating the stock, and 
“the progressive deterioration of this valuable collection due to the present 
methods of storage.’” The Committee therefore begs for a solution to the 
site question in order that the new building may be planned. In connexicn 
with this they affirm the principle that the requirements of the library will 
be met most satisfactorily in a building exclusively devoted to library pur- 
poses. In view of the library history of Manchester they declare that the 
new reference library should be a *‘ model building from the point of view of 
the work carried on in it.” 

Two new libraries were opened in May, 1915, at Dewsbury (provided by 
the Carnegie Trust), and at Bradford. 

The death of the late Deputy Chief Librarian on 18th July, 1916, is 
referred to sympathetically. He served the Libraries for 50 years, and the 
report records that he had “‘ contributed largely to the success of the Libraries.” 
The appointment of Mr. L. Stanley Jast to succeed Mr. Crediand was an 
outstanding event cf the period reviewed. Reorganization then began. 
The Outpatients’ Department cf the Royal Infirmary—the old black, ‘deserted 
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building on the Piccadilly site—was taken over and organized as an Adminis- 
trative Department with a staff selected from the existing one. This and 
consequent staff re-arrangement will interest many of our readers :— 

Mr. Ernest Axon, Chief Assistant Librarian, in charge Catalogue and 

Order Section. 

Mr. E. Walker, in charge, Accounts and Supplies Section. 

Mr. G. F. Staley, work in connexion with Branch Libraries. 

Mr. R. Irwin, work on formation of Commercial Library. 

Mr. T. J. Billinge, Librarian of the Reference Library. 

Mr. J. A. Green, Librarian of Special Cx llections. 

The cataloguing section is at work on a union shelf list of all the Branch 
Libraries, which will serve as a subject catalogue for staff purposes. 33,000 
cards have been brought together, and it is hoped to complete the list within 
the year. The fine Reference Library is also to be catalogued on cards, 
which we opine will be an immense improvement upon the extracrdinary 
ledger author-subject catalogue now used. 

In regard to the Commercial Library, progress is reported. The Com- 
mittee were allocated, on favourable terms, rooms in the new Exchange on 
the first floor, contiguous to the members’ reading room. Various conferences 
with business men have supported and to some extent determined the lines 
of the scheme. 

It will be remembered that Manchester shares with Bournemouth the 
distinction of possessing a separate Music Library. At Manchester the 
Henry Watson Music Library now contains 34,000 volumes, from which 
during the two years 198,876 issues were made—a most remarkable circula- 
tion! Various exhibitions have been held—Shakespeare, Edwin Waugh, 
Engravings and Autographs, the Brontés—and have received appreciation. 

38 members of the staff are or have been on military service, and 25 
are still serving. Two have given their lives, and four have been disc 
and have returned to the Libraries. 


PITTSBURGH, CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF. Technical Book Review 
Index. Issued by the Technology Department, Vol. 1, No. 5, 
October, 1917. 15 cents. 

We have commented on earlier issues of this original and useful publica- 
tion. It is an alphabetical list of works with extracts from contemporary 
reviews, designed to give enquirers the current opinion of the said reviews 
as to the value of the works 


SavaGE, E. A. The Utilization of the Data of the Automobile 
Industry through Bureaux of Information. Reprint from the 
Transactions of the Institution of Automobile Engineers. 
16 pp., 8vo. 


SUNDERLAND Pusiic ART GALLERY, MUSEUM AND LIBRARIES. 
Exhibition of Original Drawings by Modern Book II!ustrators 
on View in the Art Gallery. 1d. 


This appears to be a brief catalogue of the mcst interesting exhibiticn 
which has been lent by a generous Huddersfield collector previously to 
Huddersfield, Croydon, West Bromwich, Rochdale and other public libraries. 
It is worth the while of any British librarian to obtain permission to exhibit 
the collection. Applications for it should be made through the Chief Librarian 
of Huddersfield, we believe. 
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me oe > 
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SUNDERLAND PuBLic LIBRARIES. The Library Circular, Vol. 5, 

No. 61. 1918. 

A record of active work. We learn from the notes that 308,873 volumes 
were issued in 1917, an increase of 20,672 on 1916, and that the issues are 
returning to the normal. University extension lectures (four courses) were 
given, and several reading lists for these and upon miscellaneous current 
subjects were issued. 1,066 volumes and 4,611 periodicals were sent to the 
Camps’ Library. 28 blind readers borrowed 379 volumes. 13 of the past 
and present members of the staff are or have been on active service, five of 
them holding commissions, and two (E. Hindmarsh and T. E. Mickels) have 
given their lives. The remainder of the issue (30 pp.) is an annotated and 
classified list of additions. 

H. W. Witson Company. The Wilson Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 12, 
January, 1918. 958-64, University Avenue, New York. 

In addition to ordinary features this number contains a most readable 
and practical article by Walter Barnes, head of the English Department, 
Fairmount, W.Va., State Normal School, entitled, ‘‘ The School and the 
Boys’ Books and Reading,” in which some well-known facts about the boy 
mind and the boy taste in literature are set out in a fresh and stimulating 


manner. 
GENERAL BOOKS. 


Dawson, WILLIAM Harsutt. Problems of the Peace. Demy 8vo., 
PP. 365. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1917. 7s. 6d. net. 

e important matter of territorial settlements after the war, and the 
establishment of a lasting peace are here dealt with. ‘“‘ The supreme question, 
whether the war shall give to the world the priceless boon of a permanent 
peace,” declares the author, ‘‘is one for the nations themselves to decide. 
Such a peace will not come by congresses and treaties, by parliaments and 
laws, nor yet by measures of disarmament and more moral methods of 
diplomacy, though all these things may help. _It will rather be the effiuence 
of a new idealism, born in sorrow and suffering, the outgrowth of a new and 
_= sentiment of human fellowship and solidarity.’’ The future of Alsace- 

rraine, the Polish problem, the race problem in Austria-Hungary, and 
Turkey and the Middle East are fully discussed, and each chapter of the 
work is headed by a number of historical pronouncements by authorities. 


Dyke, Henry VAN, D.C.L. (Oxford). Fighting for Peace. Cr. 8vo., 
Pp. 256. Hodder & Stoughton. 1918. §s. net. 
hese pages have been written as a voluntary contribution to the cause of 
America “ in this righteous war,”’ and the author’s trust is that there may be 
set up a new safeguard of peace, based upon justice and supported by the 
common faith, the collective force, and the mutual trust of democratic 
oe Exceedingly interesting is the account of his work as American 
inister to the Netherlands and Luxemburg in the summer of 1913. The 
ideas then propounded to promote the hope of peace begun by the Conference 
at The Hague had to be entirely remodelled, and the aims worked out in a 
manner different to that originally intended. 


Dye, FREDERICK W., M.R.I. Warming Buildings by Hot Water. 
2nd Edition revised with 159 Illus. Demy 8vo., pp. xvi., 316. 


E. and F. N. Spon, Ltd. 1917. Ios. net. 

A practical treatise on every sort of apparatus for heating industrial, 
residential and sacred buildings by hot water, embracing the low pressure 
gravity and accelerated systems and the high pressure systems. A new 
edition of an illustrated standard work which is indispensable to architects 


and engineers. 
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FARNOL, JEFFERY. Some WarImpressions. Paper cover ; cr. 8vo., 
pp. 118. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 1918. Is. 6d. 
net. 

Of guns and ships, of hospitals and munition factories, of training camps 
and flying men, Mr. Farnol writes, with a pleasant touch and from keen 
observation, of the things he has seen and heard connected with the war, 
and many readers will be interested in his sympathetic and unpretentious 
accounts of the big happenings of to-day. 


FREYTAG-LORINGHOVEN, Lieut-Gen. Baron Von. Deductions from 
the World War. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii., 176. Constable & Co., 
Ltd. 1918. 2s. 6d. net. 


A German point of view of the German military machine and its future 
development to a still greater efficiency. Britons who believe in a future 
world-peace should study these reflections on Prussianism. War is here 
regarded from the purely scientific standpoint, not as an avoidable evil, 
but as a national necessity for which preparations are to be made in the most 
efficient manner possible. A tribute is paid to Kitchener’s Army on 
PP- 123-5. 


GLEASON, ARTHUR. Inside the British Isles. Cr. 8vo., pp. vi., 359. 

John Lane. 1917. 5s. net. 

Democracy, Labour, the Emancipation of Women, Ireland, Social 
Studies and Lloyd George are all treated of here by a shrewd American 
journalist, who can make apposite and humorous remarks in a fluent manner 
which endears his pages to the reader. Of Britons, the author writes, ‘‘ There 
is something perdurable and continuing about British character. No outer 
violence can shake the citadel of the individual soul. The Briton is not only 
willing to die in what is plainly a great matter, such as the freeing of Belgium, 
he is willing to be laughed at and to be put into prison for his private pet 
belief. He interrupts public meetings and deposes leaders if the speaker or 
the representative outpaces the plain man’s view of what is common sense. 
There is no British type. There are many types, and then, in between the 
composite, a multitude of “infinitely repellant particles.’ That indivi- 
dualism, which was in the race in Chaucer’s time, and again found record in 
Ben Jonson’s men of humour, has never died, and no ‘collective will’ or 
state contro! will ever rob the British democracy of the salt and tang of its 
variety, the loud protest of its protestants, and the dissidence of the dissent.” 
The appendix deals with various authoritative statements anent the questions 
raised by the book, but there is no index. The author frankly desires 
permanent good understanding between his own country and ours. 


FICTION. 


AsKEw, ALICE and CtaupE. The Bride in Black. Frontis. Cr. 
8vo., pp. 304. Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 

The Rev. Merrick Carson comes to Basil Fielding, who is living in the 
slums of Bermondsey, devoting his income to the poor, with an extraordinary 
proposition that he should marry a veiled bride and part from her at the 
church door in order that both may obtain wealth to devote to their good 
works. We feel that the vicar who perpetrates such a deed must have had 
his tongue in his cheek and have foreseen, as the reader naturally does, that 
the couple thus united would meet later in the social world and fall in love 
with one another, although it is not until the penultimate chapter of the 
story that the husband discovers the identity of his wife. 
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FerGuson, JOHN. Stealthy Terror. Cr. 8vo., pp. 304. John 

Lane. 1917. 6s. 

An exciting story in which plans of a German invasion into England play 
a large part and keep the hero dashing from place to place for ever in danger of 
his life. The scene opens in Berlin, goes to Scotland, London and the South, 
closing in Folkestone. 

Hupson, HELEN. Flames in the Wind. Cr. 8vo., pp. 335. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1918. 6s. net. 

The greatest recommendation we can give to this novel is to say that it is 
quite unlike any other we have read. It deals with the tribes of far Australia 
(we believe), the Mara and the Gnanje warriors. We hear of strange beasts, 
yamba, the wild dogs, and Punchumgum, the native cat ; there is a Ghost 
Woman and Broken Reed, alias Leichhardt of the Fatherland. Others go in 
search of him in curious wild places and under peculiarly tragic circumstances, 
but this queer story must be read to be appreciated for it assuredly has a 
strange atmosphere entirely its own. 


LEIGHTON, MARIE CONNOR. Guilty or Innocent? Frontis. Cr. 
8vo., pp. 300. Ward, Lock & Co., Ltd. 1918. 5s. net. 

The modest young detective who is the hero of this novel is of an unusual 
type because he himself is accused of the crime he is investigating, and 
ceeds to do his work while all the time a warrant for his arrest is out. 
victim of the murder is a beautiful young girl, with whose still lovelier sister 
the handsome detective is madly in love. The real criminal is caught at 
last by a simple enough ruse. 


LoRIMER, NorMA. On Etna. Cr. 8vo., pp. 316. Stanley Paul 
and Co. 1918. 6s. net. 

A romantic story of a lovely English girl who resides with her father in 

an old Sicilian Castello, where she is the only womar. She is captured by a 

brigand prince, is held to ransom, and gives her love to the brigand-chief. Her 

father’s English secretary follows her and wins her back to safety. The 
romantic interest is cleverly sustained amid fresh and attractive local 
atmosphere. 

The Iniquitous Coaster, being the Second Volume of the Coaster at 
Home. Jack O’Dazi’s Autobiography. Chronicled by J. M. 
STUART-YoUNG. Frontis. Cr. 8vo., pp. 389. Arthur H. 
Stockwell. 1917. 6s. 

Diverse and sometimes disconnected sketches of Coast life, touching on 
most subjects under the sun, from the vagaries of the Kaiser to Nigerian 
supernaturalism. 


Wiiiiamson, C. N. and A. M. Tiger Lily. Cr. 8vo., vii., 327. 


Mills & Boon, Ltd. 1917. 6s. net. 
A collection of short stories by authors who are always popular. 


Wyte, I. A. R. The Duchess in Pursuit. Cr. 8vo., pp. 320. 
Mills & Boon, Ltd. 1917. 6s. net. 

The adventures of an escaping duchess make excellent reading, Elizabeth 
Duchess of Ashminster being a charming personality in all her phases and 
under all her disguises equally as Mrs. Elizabeth Montague in Bloomsbury, 
or ‘‘ Madame Briggs’ in Paris. There is mingled humour and pathos in her 
desperate a to enjoy love, life and youth from any point of view, but 
that behind sheltering strawberry leaves. The volume contains five other 
good stories by this clever and entertaining author. 
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Wattace, Epcar. The Keepers of the King’s Peace. 10 Illus. 

Cr. 8vo., pp. vii., 303. ard, Lock & Co., Ltd. 1917. §s. net. 

Mr. Edgar Wallace is seen in a new vein in these sketches of West Africa, 
with which magazine readers are already familiar. We meet again the 
fascinating characters of Lieutenant Hamilton, Patricia Hamilton and 
Sanders of the river. Bones—otherwise Lieutenant Tibbetts—is especially 
well-drawn, and the incidents of each of these series are thriliing ; indeed, all 
the stories are so good that it is difficult to pick out one that is better than the 
others. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


NorTH-MIDLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION.—A conference was 
held at the University College, Nottingham, on February 28th, 
when librarians and representatives from Derbyshire, Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire and Staffordshire were present. The President 
of the Association (Mr. W. A. Briscoe, F.L.A., Nottingham, occupied 
the chair. In his presidential address on ‘‘ The War Aims of Public 
Libraries,” Mr. Briscoe said it was one of their aims not to annex 
or to be annexed, but to link up with all other educational bodies, 
but the chief of their aims should be to be known as the greatest 
democratic institution in the world serving not only a local but a 
national need. Miss Mizpah Gilbert, M.L.A. (of Newark), read a 
thoughtful and able paper on the “‘ Work of the Juvenile Depart- 
ments.’’ She asked had the Juvenile Department achieved what the 
librarians had anticipated ? It was some thirty years since the es- 
tablishment of the first juvenile library, but were present readers any 
more intelligent than their parents, considering the many advantages 
they had enjoyed. The trouble was that the advantages of the use 
of a library were accepted by the children without proper apprecia- 
tion ; in her estimation only those children should be accepted as 
borrowers who possessed a sincere desire to read and who were old 
enough to understand the responsibility involved. Personally 
she would recommend an age limit of 10 years excepting in un- 
usual circumstances ; her great desire was to see the juvenile 
library looked upon by the children as an unfailing storehouse of 
wealth, as an aid to school work and not merely as a place of 
amusement. She appealed for well-read and sympathetic assistants 
for this class of work, the provision of a catalogue was not enough 
by itself without instructions being given in its use, her great 
complaint against children’s lectures was that the subjects were not 
consecutive, and in her opinion the fetish of high issues had in the 
past blocked much good work. Miss Gilbert strongly deprecated 
the provision of potted classics for children, saying that the incul- 
cation of a knowledge and love of literature should be a primary 
duty of the children’s librarian. She would recommend personally 
that in all cases the school and public library collection should be in 
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one, and the co-operation of librarians and teachers must be 
obtained. A discussion followed, in which Messrs. Topping 
(Loughborough), Cox (Ilkeston), J. Potter Briscoe, Kirk, Woolston 
(Nottingham), and Mr. Bates (Leicester) took part. Mr. Woolston 
(Acting Hon. Secretary and Secretary of the East Midland Book- 
sellers’ Association) gave some suggestions with regard to the 
provision of commercial handbooks for small libraries. He said 
that the fully equipped commercial library was an ideal for the 
few, but the provision of a commercial collection, which, although 
small and compact, could be made most helpful and valuable, was 
within the means of every library however small. In an amplifica- 
tion of the subject on these lines, he stated that a collection of 
commercial books could be got together for the cost of a ten pound 
note ; insisting on the value of advertising to the libraries of the 
country, he instanced Nottingham as a library that had already 
seen the possibilities and had made great strides in this direction. 
A discussion followed, in which Mr. Brecknock (Hucknall), Miss 
Gilbert (Newark), Mr. Cox (Ilkeston), Mr. W. A. Briscoe, and Mr. 
J. Potter Briscoe (Nottingham) took part. The book exchange 
scheme proposed by Mr. L. Harding (Nottingham) in 1917 at Notting- 
ham, was initiated after a useful discussion, in which Mr. W. A. 
Briscoe (Nottingham), Mr. Cox (Ilkeston), Mr. Brecknock (Huck- 
nall), Mr. Topping (Loughborough), and Miss Gilbert (Newark) 
took part. Three new members were elected to membership. 
The visitors were entertained to tea by Mr. W. A. Briscoe (President 
of the Association). 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION, NORTH-WESTERN BRANCH. 
—By kind permission of the Mayor, the North-Western Branch and 
the Manchester Library Assistants held a joint meeting in the 
Mayor’s Dining Room, Town Hall, Bolton, on Wednesday, March 
20th last. Over sixty members and friends were present. Mr. 
Frank Helliwell, Chief Assistant Librarian, Preston, occupied the 
chair, and amongst the delegates present were Mr. Archibald 
Sparke, F.R.S.L., F.L.A. (President elect), Chief Librarian, Bolton 
_ Public Libraries, Messrs. L. Stanley Jast, Deputy Chief Librarian, 

Manchester, James Pomfret, Darwen ; J. W. Singleton, Accrington-; 
C. H. Bennett, Manchester ; J. D. Gifford, T. L. Yates, the Misses 
M. Quinn, E. Hogarth, E. Simpson, J. Nowell, D. Mart, E. Thomp- 
son, J. Price, D. Bluck, E. Shuttleworth, F. Blears (all Bolton) ; 
Payne, McLardy, Jordan, Manchester ; Bamber, Accrington ; and 
the Acting Hon. Secretary. Mr. F. Helliwell moved that Mr. 
Sparke be elected President for the coming session, and Mr. R. G. 
Williams seconded, both speakers paying high tribute to the 
qualities of Mr. Sparke and his sympathetic interest in the work of 
the Branch. Mr. Sparke then took the chair and delivered his 
address. He stated that the Bolton Committee had for some years 
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given every encouragement to their staff to educate themselves, 
and during the past twelve years nearly 20 senior Assistants had 
left Bolton for improved positions elsewhere, and over 120 pro- 
fessional certificates of the Library Association had been gained by 
past and present members during their careers in Bolton. Pro- 
ceeding, he said an ideal which he had been looking forward to 
for some years was to make the Public Library the centre of the 
intellectual life of the community, to have under one roof the home 
of all societies having for their object a definite educational work, to 
place at their disposal lecture rooms where they might lecture and 
demonstrate, supplemented by an exhibition of books, and if circum- 
stances would allow an exhibition of material with which to demon- 
strate the subject they were particularly interested in. He had 
thought for many years that a great work would be accomplished 
if our education authorities could see the moral and educational value 
which could be provided by means of school libraries. To make a 
reading population it was necessary to start with the child. School 
life soon passed, and the youngsters would naturally turn to the 
Public Library to continue their reading or study as the case might 
be. If the libraries of the country took their proper place in the 
new educational scheme it would mean that a much greater demand 
would be made for books in the future, and much more efficient help 
would be required from library assistants. On the motion of Mr. 
Pomfret, seconded by Mr. Gifford, the President was thanked for 
his able address. The Mayor, Mr. Alderman Knowles Edge, 
attended for a short time and welcomed the delegates. The 
subject of “‘ National Reconstruction and the Libraries ’’ was intro- 
duced for discussion by Mr. Jast, who said that the libraries’ part in 
any reconstruction was absolutely vital. He dealt with the 
relation of the library to education, and said the school was the 
place where a pupil was taught to learn, and the library the 
place where he actually learned. It was because the library had not 
been complementary to the school that we had got so many educated 
fools. In the world of books a pupil could make his own selection 
and choice, and exercise his own powers of thought, apart from the 
domination of the teacher. It was self-development in an atmos- 
‘phere of freedom. Mr. Jast spoke of the necessity of training 
children to the reading of correct books, and said that the first 
thing to do in the children’s room was to get away from the atmos- 
phere of the school, to place in charge preferably a married woman, 
and from the point of view of discipline to allow the children to 
form their own committee of government. The speaker also dealt 
with the subject of commercial and technical periodicals. Messrs. 
Pomfret, Sparke, Singleton, Cranshaw, Gifford, and Williams took 
part in the discussion that followed. Votes of thanks were accorded 
to the Mayor for the use of the room in which to hold the meeting 
and to Mr. Jast. 
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PEDDIE & FLEMING, 


The Art and Research Bureau, 
7, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 1. 


Telephone: MUSEUM 769. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL, GENEALOGICAL, 


and other Research. 


Photographic Facsimiles from Books and Manuscripts 
in all the Great Libraries, 


TYPEWRITING: TRANSLATIONS. 


CARDINAL XIMENES 


STATESMAN, ECCLESIASTIC, SOLDIER, 
AND MAN OF LETTERS, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF 

THE COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOT BIBLE. 


BY 


JAMES P. R. LYELL, 


P., F.R.Hist.s. 


On hand-made paper with 14 plates 10/6 net. 


GRAFTON & Co., Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, London, W.C. 1. 


iii. 


Vol. V. (in preparation). By F. W. T. LANGE, £1 Is. net, 
“A most useful annotated register of foreign and English publications,” 
—Atheneum. 
‘The work is likely to be the Standard Bibliography of this War, and} 
reflects the greatest credit on the author’s industry, insight and 
power of classification. It deals not only with English books, but 
contains a wonderful list of foreign treating of the various phases 
of the War, with many illuminating annotations. Future historians 
of the War, or any part of it, will find this monumental work an 
absolute necessity.’ —The Norwood News. 


**The work on which you are engaged is one of the great departments 
by which the high interests of the community are advanced.” 
—Rev. Jas. Tuomas, Metropolitan District Secretary, The British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

“Tt will be invaluable to all of us now and hereafter, and I am sure all 
book-men are greatly in your debt.’’-—W. C. Berwick Sayers, 
F.L.A., Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries. 


“Your work will be most valuable later on, and is very useful for present 
needs.—B. KeTt Le, Esq., Chief Librarian, Guildhall Library, E.C. 


GRAETON & CO., Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street, London, W.C. I. 


BOOK END-PAPERS 


FANCY LININGS AND COVERS. 


A variety of artistic and useful papers always in stock, 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,” Floral and other patterns. 


c— SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. —— 
SKETCHES & SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED. 


Patterns and Prices on application. 


WILLIAM BROWN & Co. Limited, 


36—42, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


the Proprietors by Guarron & Co., 8, Street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C. 1. 
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